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raised but by arbitrary power, and to none 
scarcely but those of royal rank. It is in 
the studios of American artists that much 
of Europe has received its grandest im- 
pression of even Washington himself, and 
that it now first hears and pronounces the 
names of Patrick Henry, of Marshall, of 
Lee, of Webster, and of Clay. Greenough 
led the way in the heroic statue of Wash- 
ington, which sits before the Capitol. 
The lamented Crawford followed in the 
group ordered by Virginia, when — as it 
was seen at Rome — the Old Dominion 
awakened, for the first time, an interest in 
Italy and central Europe, such as all her 
patriotic history had never awakened before. 
This noble service of art and artists is still 
going on ; and now that the liberality of 
Boston, Richmond, and New-Orleans, has 
given commissions to Powers and to Hart 
for statues of Webster and of Clay, the 
names, both of these cities and of these 
statesmen of the New World, are becom- 
ing familiar in courts and palaces, and are 
raising inquiries everywhere, whether 
America is about to bestow upon art the 
patronage under which alone art can 
flourish, and which, thus far, Europe has 
thought that it was the privilege of kings 
and nobles to bestow. I say it is from 
American studios in Florence, and Mu- 
nich, and Dresden, and Rome — from Eu- 
ropean centres rather than from the Ameri- 
can circumference — that the names, and 
services, and writings of American states- 
men are first beginning to radiate through 
inner Europe. Forty years of splendid 
civil service, such as no statesman — your 
own great Hamilton excepted — ever ren- 
dered to America, did not suffice to make 
the name of Daniel Webster heard upon 
these shores of ancient and of classic free- 
dom ; and a hundred volumes of biography 
and eulogy would not have caused such 
animated interest in his career and charac- 
ter among the intellectual, and educated, 
and titled classes which Europe sends 
down from all its cities to worship at the 
shrine of Italy, as the single statue of him 
which now stands in the studio of Powers. 
People from all parts of Europe have vis- 
ited it, and have seen the mighty states- 
man as the Senate saw him in his life. 
They look and contemplate in silence. 
They are awed into respect and interest 
by the majesty of that august presence 
which we almost believe — as we stand 
before this image — that the artist's power 
has restored again to earth. You need not 
tell the stranger that Webster was a great 



man — a statesman such as Europe has 
never seen. The sculptor has told them 
this, and much more, already. They in- 
quire now about that ' Constitution ' of 
which he was ' the Defender.' They ask 
about Hayne, about Jackson ; about New- 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, and Dart- 
mouth College. 'Has Marshfield been 
well engraved,' they say; 'and the house 
in which the great American was born?' 
A revelation of something new has been 
made to them — they have been raised to 
lofty conceptions of America — they are 
inspired by animated interest in its Consti- 
tution, and they wish to know every par- 
ticular of the history and greatness of such 
a man. Deeply impressed with the genius 
of Webster, they pass from the studio of 
Powers in the Via Maggio to that of Hart 
in the Piazza Maria Antonio — now be- 
coming the centre of Florentine fashion — 
and here before them stands in like colos- 
sal grandeur the image of Henry Clay. 
Genius shines throughout all its linea- 
ments. The character of a remarkable 
man is revealed; such a one as 'these 
valleys and rocks never heard.' The 
western orator is before them. The de- 
votion of millions of freemen — for lustrum 
after lustrum — to his name and person, 
has hardly carried his fame beyond his na- 
tive shores. It is Hart who now first 
teaches thousands of ' the vulgar great,' 
in Europe, that such a man as Henry 
Clay has even lived ; and that empires, 
and kingdoms, and duchies, which deem 
themselves the most enlightened, and edu- 
cated, and refined of the whole world, 
have reposed in profound ignorance of a 
statesman, who, by the force of character 
and talent alone, often guided the course 
of a # nation, and of an orator to whose* 
accents, during half a century, tens of 
thousands have listened with enchantment 
and delight." 



Thus writes a correspondent of the 
" Home Journal." Its statements and in- 
ferences have had repeated confirmation, 
from the date of the publication, in the 
" Boston Miscellany," (1841,) of Hon. 
Edward Everett's Letters from Italy, to 
the present time ; all who go abroad come 
home with a more exalted respect for our 
artists than was felt previous to an ac- 
quaintance with the European view of 
things. We should be proud of such 
representative men ; but fear the great 
majority of their countrymen fail to ac- 



cord them the honor due. Augustus Caesar 
Jackson goes abroad to " represent " the 
country in the honorable capacity of min- 
ister ; he has no capacity for his honors or 
his office, makes a great misrepresentation 
of the intelligence and general character 
of the American people, proves himself an 
ass, and comes home covered with self- 
conceit if not with foreign honors ; and 
thereafter is toasted, feasted, salaamed, 
courted by society, for " he has represented 

this country at the court of !" But 

the great artist may come and go unher- 
alded, unnoticed ; the really true repre- 
sentative of our national nobility of heart 
and mind, in the Courts of the great cen- 
tres of European civilization and refine- 
ment, he is " honored " with neglect by 
the masses of our people — with an occa- 
sional commission from some association, 
or State Executive, or discerning man of 
wealth, who generally manage to get twice 
or thrice the worth of their money. It 
may be that this state of affairs will pre- 
vail for many years to come, but we 
think not. The growing interest felt in 
Mr. Powers' works, the respect paid to 
the lamented Crawford's memory, the 
greater number of commissions yearly go- 
ing out to our artists, laboring under the 
very shadow of the immortal masters' crea- 
tions, the increased attention of States to 
the claims of their dead patriots, the grad- 
ual increase, throughout the Union, of art- 
taste, all give good grounds for the hope 
that our artists shall not be without honor 
in their own country, but shall receive the 
praise and patronage to which their merits 
as artists and as men entitle them.- 



REMBEANDT PEALE ON THE 
WASHINGTON POETEAiTS. 



H E veneraole Rem- 
brandt Peale lectured on 
the original portraits of 
Washington, on the even- 
ing of Monday, Februa- 
ry 22d, before the Historical 
Society of New- York City. 
It was listened to by a very 
large audience. The personal reminis- 
cences of the veteran artist were deeply 
interesting, though no new facts were intro- 
duced beside those already familiar to our 
readers through the article in the Decem- 
ber Journal on the same subject. As we 
have sought to give correct information on 
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that head, it is proper that we should give 
place to the " Evening Post's " remarks 
on Mr. Peale's lecture, correcting an error 
into which the artist was led, and into 
which we fell by placing reliance on Dun- 
lap's statements, in regard to the number 
of sittings which Washington gave to 
Stuart. The "Post" says: 

" Mr. Peale, in his lecture, stated that 
Stuart painted two originals ; the first he 
was dissatisfied with, and sold to Win. 
Stanley; the second was an unfinished 
head, now in the possession of the Boston 
Athenaeum ; and that from this head he 
painted the full-length portrait for the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and all his other 
portraits. 

" In Dunlap's History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in the 
United States, a standard work on the 
subject of art and artists in our country, is 
a very interesting memoir of Stuart and 
his works. It contains, however, an error 
in relation to Stuart's originals of Wash- 
ington, which, probably, has misled Mr. 
Peale. He say* (page 197) : 

" ' In the year 1794, Stuart painted 'his 
first portrait of Washington. Not satis- 
fied with the expression, he destroyed it, 
a*nd the President consented to sit again 
In the second portrait he was eminently 
successful. He painted it on a three- 
quarter canvas, but only finished the head. 
When last I saw this, the only faithful 
portrait of the Father of our Country, it 
hung without frame on the door of the ar- 
tist's painting-room, at his house on Fort 
Hill, Boston.' 

" Stuart himself corrected this error, 
and in the Evening Post of 18th March, 
1853, was published Stuart's letter in re- 
gard to his originals. A correspondent 
then wrote as follows : 

" ' It may set this question at rest to state 
that Stuart himself has given an account 
of all the portraits of Washington that he 
painted. A gentleman of Philadelphia 
has in his possession the originals of the 
following documents : 

" * Sir : I am under promise to Mrs. Bing- 
ham to sit for you to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock ; and wishing to know if it be con- 
venient to you that I should do so, and 
whether it shall be at your own house, (as 
she talked of the State House) I send this 
note to you to ask for information. 
' I am, sir, your obedient serv't, 

* Geo. Washington. 

•Monday evening, 11th April, 1796.' 



" ' This letter was endorsed, in Washing- 
ton's hand- writing, * Mr. Stuart, Chestnut- 
street.' At the foot of this manuscript 
are the following certificates : 

"' In looking over my papers to find one 
that had the signature of George Wash- 
ington, I found this, asking me when he 
should sit for his portrait, which is now 
owned by Samuel Williams, of London. I 
have thought it should be his, especially as 
he owns the only original ^painting I ever 
made of Washington except one I own 
myself. I painted a third, but rubbed it 
out. I now present this to his brother, 
Timo. Williams, for said Samuel. 

.* Gt. Stuart.' 

1 Boston, 9th day of March, 1823. 
( J. P. Davis, 
1 Attest I W. Dutton, 
f L. Baldwin.' 



" ' N. B. — Mr. Stuart painted in ye winter 
season his first portrait of Washington, but 
destroyed it. The next painting was ye 
one owned by S. Williams ; the third Mr. 
S. now has. Two only remain, as above 
stated. 

'T. W.' 

" The portraits referred to in the above 
note (T. W.) of the late Timothy Wil- 
liams, are the three only originals Stuart 
painted. The first — painted in the win- 
ter — he " rubbed out ;" the second was for 
Mrs. Bingham, and presented to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and bought by Mr. 
Timothy Williams from his executors, at 
the sale of his personal effects. The third 
is now in the Boston Athenaeum. 

" From the full-length portrait, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Lansdowne, or rather 
a bad drawing of the original, Heath en- 
graved that execrable likeness which has 
since been so extensively copied ; and 
with its distorted mouth and care-worn 
brow, giving such a false impression of 
the immortal work of the eminent pain- 
ter." / 

The number of " original " portraits of 
the great Patriot constantly increases ; but 
it is very doubtful if there are really any 
more originals than what are referred to 
in this and in our previous article on the 
subject. Like all great subj ects, it is a 
matter of self-interest to multiply the num- 
ber of the professedly authentic pictures ; 
but, as in the case of the works by the old 
masters, the purchaser must be extremely 
cautious about receiving the statements of 
an interested party — it is so easy to tell a 
very plausible story of the picture. 



THE BEAUTIFUL. 



O thou whose deep thoughts in the far heavens 
are dwelling, 

Who watchest the stars as a maiden her flowers, 
Whose bosom with rapture unuttered is swelling, 

While earth lies asleep through the lone dreary 
hours ! 
The veil 'that enfolded thy being may sever 

Thy life from affections round others that twine ; 
Yet art thou not lonely, not lonely, for ever 

The soul of the Beautiful dwelleth with thine. 

And thou, little child, in the green meadow lying; 
A rose-leaf at rest, when the winds have grown 
still, 
Or after the humming-bird suddenly flying, 

Or flushing with blossoms the foam of the rill : — 
! earth is not dark where thy footsteps are 
roving ; 
Not dark, where thy ringlets the wind waveth 
free ; 
Not dark, when thy laughter rings joyously loving 
The Beautiful, surely, is mirrored in thee ! 

And thou, gentle woman, whose love is but 
sorrow, 
When sorrow is troubled with deepest delight ; 
Whose life is a mist-wreath, that ever must borrow 
Its hue from the skies, be it gloomy or bright — 
'Tis well for thee, well, that the Beautiful, never 
Forsaketh the heaven, where thou dwellest, 
alone ; 
Though darkened sometimes, thou art desolate 
never, 
The heart of the Beautiful still is thine own! 

! Poet ! ! Artist, when ye were created, 

Heaven beamed with delight, earth smiled 
through her tears ; 
Creation that moment in silence awaited, 

Then gave a new joy to the wide-rolling spheres. 
Dear children of God ! for the Infinite Lover, 

Who smiles, and a world, as a flower, springeth 
new, 
The One, the Eternal! was surely your father, 

And the Beautiful claimeth its kindred in you. 



Roseneath, Ohio. 



M. P. 



Tendency of the Earth's Orbit. — 
Professor Mitchell, in one of his astro- 
nomical lectures, describing the gradual 
tendency of the earth's orbit to assume a 
circular form, used the following graphic 
illustration : " Its short diameter was grad- 
ually lengthening, and would continue so 
to expand until it should become perfectly 
circular, when it would again contract to 
its original shape and dimensions. And 
so the earth would vibrate periodically, 
and those periods were measured by mil- 
lions upon millions of years. Thus, the 
earth will continue to swing back and forth 
and to and fro in the heavens, like a great 
pendulum beating the seconds of eternity." 



